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THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WEST DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

One of the most remarkable features of the industrial 
and commercial conditions in the North during the Civil 
War was the steady growth of the agricultural States of 
the West. The passionate excitement of war and the deep 
interest in politics, which the present generation is wont 
to consider the only prominent characteristics of the time, 
after all, absorbed but a part of the country's attention. 
There was a peaceful expansion westward, an agricultural 
development in those States comparable to that of the 
previous decade, which added enormously to the nation's 
resources and contributed largely to the final success of the 
North. Without the war this development might, indeed, 
have been greater; but its extent, in spite of the war, was 
marvellous. 

The leading agricultural States — Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa — were in the midst of great development 
when the year 1861 opened. Notwithstanding the check 
caused by the panic of 1857, the advance of their farming 
interests in the previous decade had been conspicuous, 
their agricultural area having increased 80 per cent, and 
the value of their farms 270 per cent, (from $277,000,000 
to $1,027,000,000). Their combined wheat crop rose from 
21,000,000 bushels in 1849 to 63,000,000 bushels in 1859, 
that of corn from 120,000,000 bushels to 230,000,000 bushels, 
and that of oats from 20,000,000 to 38,000,000 bushels. 
This growth, more rapid than agricultural growth had 
ever been in any other section of the North, was in 
strong contrast to the gradually decreasing crops of the 
East. 

During the years of fighting there was continued advance. 
Large crops in 1860 and 1861 were succeeded in 1862 by 
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the largest crops in the history of the country up to that 
time, when in the four States under consideration the 
wheat crop of 83,000,000 bushels was 33J per cent, more 
than in 1859, that of corn 290,000,000 bushels, 25 per cent, 
more than in 1859, that of oats 43,000,000 bushels, an 
advance of 15 per cent. With the exception of the corn 
crop of 1863, which was damaged by frosts, and the wheat 
crop of 1864, these figures were maintained, and in some 
respects surpassed, in 1863, 1864, and 1865. The same is 
true also for the North as a whole, according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. 1 

In no way, perhaps, is the steady progress better illus- 
trated than by the grain shipments from the city of Chicago. 
The record of this city is marvellous. Starting in 1838 
with a shipment of 78 bushels of wheat, and each year there- 
after increasing her shipments, but never before 1860 send- 
ing out over 10,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, 
this new city for each year of the war shipped, on the aver- 
age, 20,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour. Her 
yearly corn exports, before 1860 never above 11,000,000 
bushels, averaged during the war 25,000,000 bushels. Of 
all kinds of grain her shipments in 1860 were the largest to 
that date,— 31,000,000 bushels. But in 1861 these mounted 
up to 50,000,000 bushels, to 56,000,000 bushels in 1862, 54,- 
000,000 bushels in 1863, 46,000,000 bushels in 1864, and 52,- 
000,000 bushels in 1865. So it was also for Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, and other lake ports, and for Cincinnati, 

1 For elaborate statistics of the crops see the Annual Report of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce for 1873-74, pp. 326-345. For the whole country the crops 
were (in million bushels) : — 

Wheat. Corn. 

1839 84.8 377.5 

1849 100.2 591.6 

1859 170.2 827.1 

1862 186.8 564.6 

1863 190.9 451.1 

1864 160.7 530.4 

1865 148.5 704.4 

The Confederate States produced in 1859 31,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
280,000,000 bushels of corn; hence the decline m the total corn crop recorded in 
1862. 
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though with no such phenomenal advances. 1 The commerce 
of the Great Lakes, by which route over 90 per cent, of this 
grain was transported to Buffalo and other Eastern lake 
ports, was also very large, nearly twice as large as before 
1861, while the grain receipts of Buffalo and New York 
and the business of the New York railroads and canals 
showed equal progress. 

The lake ports, especially Chicago, were undoubtedly 
profiting by the closing of the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, for they gained most of the shipments from the 
interior which usually went to the Southern port, so that 
the increased shipments of Northern cities and the in- 
creased traffic of the Northern transportation routes do 
not exactly measure the growth of the crops. From 1850 
to 1860 New Orleans received on the average approximately 
10,000,000 bushels of grain each year. 2 If we say that all 
of this trade was diverted to the one city of Chicago, — an 
unreasonable assumption, — we see that it constituted only 
from one-third to one-half of the increase of Chicago's 
trade. The opening of the river in 1863 had no appreciable 
effect in starting traffic again southward, because maraud- 
ers on both banks continued to make the route unsafe, and 
because the Westerners had come to appreciate the speed 
and directness of the Northern routes. 

It was a striking coincidence that the greater harvests 
and the loss of the river route southward were so fully antici- 

'The figures given are from the Report of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
1888, p. 86. (A barrel of flour equals four and one-half bushels of wheat.) In 1862 
Milwaukee exported 15,000,000 bushels of wheat, three times as much as in any year 
before the war; so also for flour. (Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, June, 1867.) Cin- 
cinnati in both 1862 and 1863 shipped 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, 75 per cent, 
more than in any year since 1857. (See Annual Review of the Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati for 1870, p. 113.) Before 1860 Buffalo had never received over 26,000,000 
bushels of grain, including flour. In 1862 she received 72,000,000 bushels. (See 
Board of Trade Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Buffalo for 1865, pp. 
27, 28.) The Erie and Champlain Canals delivered at tide-water in 1862 32,000,000 
bushels of wheat, almost three times more than ever before in any single year. 
(Annual Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1872-73, p. 285.) 

2 One-fourth of this was shipped to foreign ports. For the yearly imports 
at New Orleans from the interior see the Board of Trade Annual Statement of the 
Trade and Commerce of Buffalo for 1865, pp. 26, 27. 
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pated by the railroad construction of the previous decade. 
In 1850 Indiana had 225 miles of railroads, Illinois 110 miles, 
Wisconsin 20 miles, and Iowa none. In 1860 the four States 
together had over 6,990 miles of road ready to accomplish 
the heavy tasks to be imposed upon them. Whatever 
might be the increase of the crops, although the river was 
closed, there were ample facilities to take them to market. 
Seven new trunk lines from the South, West, and North 
centred in Chicago, whence three other trunk lines and the 
lakes led eastward. This city, which in 1850 celebrated 
the arrival of its first train, was entered during the last part 
of the war by ninety trains daily. Better preparation in 
these sections for the strain of war could hardly have been 
devised. 

At the beginning of the war many feared molestation of 
the crops ; but, when with each succeeding year plenty filled 
the land, boastings and congratulations were universal. 
That we were a great agricultural nation in a time of war 
few public teachers, speakers, or newspapers, allowed the 
people to forget. It was fortunate that the source of our 
food supply was within our own borders, and not in the Con- 
federacy, and that it was never included within the theatre 
of war. With food plenty, the doubts and fears that so 
easily lend themselves to discontent in a time of public 
crisis had little place. 

Another effect of the abundant food supply, which has 
never yet been adequately set forth, but which, neverthe- 
less, was very important, was its influence on foreign coun- 
tries. We were a granary for Great Britain, and to a small 
extent for the Continent, from which countries the Confed- 
erate States were endeavoring to win recognition by point- 
ing with pride to the fact that they were the largest source 
of the world's cotton supply. From 1850 to 1860 the 
production of American cotton had increased 120 per cent., 
—from 2,450,000 bales to not quite 5,400,000 bales,— 
that of wheat by less than 75 per cent., — i.e., from 100,000,- 
000 bushels to 170,000,000 bushels. Furthermore, while 
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the export of wheat was practically stationary in the period, 
that of cotton rapidly increased. 1 The cotton-consuming 
countries of the world were so far dependent on the Southern 
staple that over 80 per cent, of the cotton consumed in 
Great Britain from 1851 to 1860 came from the United 
States; in 1860, 75 per cent, of that consumed on the Conti- 
nent also came from America. But in the same period the 
dependence on American grain was very much less, since 
we shipped almost none at all to the Continent, and in 
almost every year were outstripped by Russia in shipments 
to Great Britain. 

What would be the effects of the war on these relations 
at once became a leading question in Europe, and it was 
generally assumed that there would be a great decrease in 
the receipts of both American staples, of grain as well as 
of cotton. 

With the declaration of the blockade of the Southern 
ports by the United States one part of the expectation was 
fulfilled. The foreign factories could get little or no Ameri- 
can cotton, and began to shut down or run but part time. 
The 2,580,700 bales received in Great Britain from America 
in 1860 fell to 1,841,600 bales in 1861, 72,000 bales in 1862, 
132,000 bales in 1863, 198,000 bales in 1864, and 462,000 
bales in 1865; but, on account of the enlarged importations 
from other fields, — Brazil, Egypt, West India, East India, 
China, Japan, Turkey, and Asia Minor, — the yearly con- 
sumption did not fall off as much as did the American im- 
ports. The familiar story of the distress among the unem- 
ployed British operatives need not here be retold. In the 
consumption of cotton on the Continent, France took the 
lead, consuming about one-quarter as much as Great Brit- 
ain. Germany was second, with Russia, Holland, Spain, 

'In 1850 we exported 635,381,604 pounds of cotton; in 1860, 1,767,686,338 
pounds, the increase being gradual. (Ninth Annual Report of the Boston Board 
of Trade, p. 91.) The largest exportation of wheat and wheat flour, 1850-60, 
was, in 1857,31,000,000 bushels. The average for the decade was about 20,000,000 
bushels a year. In 1860 it was 16,000,000 bushels. (Report on the Internal Com- 
merce of the United States, 1879, p. 116.) 
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and the other minor countries and ports following. 1 In 
1860, as has just been stated, three-fourths of this cotton 
came from America, to disappear practically with the 
opening of the war; but here again, as in the case of Great 
Britain, on account of increased importations from other 
countries, the yearly consumption did not fall off equally 
with the American importations. Roughly speaking, the 
different Continental countries succeeded throughout the 
war in getting for use 50 per cent, of the usual amount. 
There was distress among the French operatives, as in Eng- 
land, but not to so great an extent. 

Great Britain's wheat crop (exclusive of the crop of the 
islands of the British Seas), which in 1858 and 1859 aver- 
aged 16,000,000 quarters annually, in 1860 fell to 13,135,- 
124 quarters, in 1861 to 11,078,948 quarters, in 1862 to 
12,271,546 quarters, in 1863 to 13,957,554 quarters. In 
1864 it rose to 17,922,048 quarters. 2 The average yearly 
price per quarter in 1860, 1861, and 1862 rose to 53s. 3d, 
55s. 4d., and 55s. 5d., respectively, but in 1863 fell to 44s. 9d. 
and in 1864 to 40s. 5d. a For three successive years the coun- 
try's grain crops were failures, and she was forced to im- 
port twice as much grain as usual. In the emergency it 
was the United States, at war, that supplied the new de- 
mand, — the same United States that had cut off the cotton. 

1 There were 33,000,000 cotton spindles in Great Britain, 12,000,000 on the 
Continent, and 5,000,000 in the United States. Great Britain in 1860 consumed 
2,633,000 bales; France, 621,000 bales; Germany, 307,000 bales; Russia and minor 
ports, 324,000 bales; Holland, 117,000 bales; Spain, 106,000 bales. (Report of 
the United States Revenue Commission, 1865-66, pp. 131, 134.) 

2 See Report of the New York Produce Exchange, 1875-76, p. 324. From 
1856 to 1859 the total imports of wheat into the United Kingdom averaged 16,- 
000,000 cwt.; in 1860 they were 25,000,000 cwt: in 1861, 29,000,000 cwt. in 
1862, 41,000,000 cwt.; in 1863, 24,000,000 cwt.; in 1864, 23,000,000 cwt. In 
these years the imports of American wheat were, respectively Un cwt.), 6,497,- 
335, 10,866,891, 16,140,670, 8,704,401, and 7,895,015. Those who attribute our 
increased exports solely to the fact that the price of wheat here did not rise 
as fast as that of gold, and that, therefore, it was cheaper to buy grain with which 
to pay our English debts than it was to pay them in gold , overlook the failure of the 
English and Continental crops. The commercial column of the Chicago Tribune 
for 1861 and 1862 contains frequent extracts from the London Mark Lane Express, 
the leading English agricultural paper, upon the condition of the English and Con- 
tinental crops. 

3 See Report of New York Produce Exchange, 1876-77, p. 320. 
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Great Britain was astonished. In 1861, the year when 
American cotton ceased to arrive in Great Britain, the 
British imports of American wheat and wheat flour were 
36,000,000 bushels, three times more than ever before; in 
1862, 37,000,000 bushels. The lowest point during the war 
was in 1864, — 20,000,000 bushels. 1 Russia and Germany- 
were the other great granaries of Great Britain, but the 
shipments of wheat and wheat flour from the one country 
to Great Britain actually fell off in 1861, 1862, and 1863; 
while those of the other increased, and that but slightly, 
only in one year, — 1862. 2 

French importations to Great Britain in wheat and wheat 
flour, usually ranking next after those from Germany 
and Russia, in the first three years of the war fell off enor- 
mously, being only 25 per cent, of what they were in 1860, 
for the sufficient reason that France also, along with Great 
Britain and all of Southern Europe, suffered crop reverses 
in 1861. The French crop in this year was 25,765,000 
quarters, as compared with an average yearly crop of 
32,000,000 quarters in 1858, 1859, and 1860. Importa- 
tions, which in 1858, 1859, and 1860 had averaged about 
400,000 quarters, suddenly rose to almost 5,400,000 quar- 
ters in 1861. 3 Of these increased importations from one- 
third to one-half came from the United States. The Ameri- 
can shipments to France before 1861 were practically noth- 
ing; but in the year following the poor harvests they were 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, 5,000,000 
bushels the next year. 4 

Our Northern press and the public watched with keen 
interest these foreign shipments of grain. They noted that, 

1 The Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 1864-65, p. 101, gives 
a full table of exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1847 to 1865. 

2 See Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1878, p. 327. 

3 Prices per quarter were as follows: 1858, 38s.; 1859, 38s. 9rf.; 1860, 35s. 7d.; 
1861, 42s. 2d.; 1862, 40s. 5d.; 1863, 34s. id.; 1864, 30s. 6d.; 1865, 28s. 8d. See 
Report of New York Produce Exchange for 1875-76, p. 336. 

* See Report on Internal Commerce of the United States, 1879, p. 243, Appen- 
dix. 
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when the British and Continental crops were poor, our own 
chanced to be unprecedently abundant; and they univer- 
sally believed that these shipments played a large part in 
preventing foreign recognition of the Confederacy. The 
reasoning was most frequently applied to Great Britain, 
inasmuch as Americans in general were well acquainted 
with the situation there. American grain was more impor- 
tant to the British than American cotton, reasoned the 
Northerners. If Great Britain attempted to secure more 
of the latter by breaking the blockade, her receipts of the 
former would be materially lessened by the resulting war 
with the United States. This deficiency other nations were 
not in a position to make up any more quickly than that 
in cotton; and the resulting very high prices of food, going 
far beyond the prevailing high prices of 1862, and involv- 
ing the whole kingdom, would be far more serious than a 
partial loss of work in a single district. Our large American 
harvests, therefore, were peculiarly fortunate, for, in addi- 
tion to supplying our wants at home, they affected power- 
fully our international relations. 1 

The same considerations apply to our relations with 
France, though not so forcibly. The French crops, in the 
first place, were poor but in a single year, not, as in Great 
Britain, for three years. The French importations were not 
nearly so large as the British, and prices in France did not 
go so high. Moreover, the cotton industry in France, one- 
quarter as large as in Great Britain, occupied a compara- 
tively small position in the nation. But, in this connec- 
tion, we must not consider France by herself: she was a 
member of a combination, more or less strong, desirous of 
recognizing the Confederacy; and this combination, as a 
whole, could not dispense with American grain. 

The shipments abroad had a pronounced reaction, also, 
on this country; for in the early part of the war, when we 
were producing more than was necessary for our own wants, 

1 Rhodes, in his elaborate discussion of the recognition question, does not men- 
tion the American grain imports into Great Britain, although the matter was so fun- 
damental, and was prominently recognized as such in the newspapers of the time. 
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and when, therefore, our home markets would naturally 
have been overstocked and prices for the farmers very low, 
the strong foreign demand tended to remove the surplus, 
and prevent that disappointing result. 

The other leading activities of the Western farmers — hog, 
cattle, and sheep raising — were also flourishing. Accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Price Current, the number of hogs 
packed in all the West, which never before the war had been 
above 2,500,000, in 1862-63 rose to 4,000,000, and in 1863- 
64 was 3,000,000. This increase was represented most 
graphically by the record of Chicago, where the number 
jumped from 151,339 in 1859-60 to 970,264 in 1863-64, 
and to a less degree by that of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other cities. In 1862 Chicago outstripped Cincinnati, and 
wrested from her the title "Porkopolis of the West." Most 
of the packing was done in the cities, where the industry 
was fast becoming centralized, but a part of it was still 
done in the small towns and in the country. Despite the 
progress of packing, however, we are informed by the 
statisticians of the time that the number of hogs raised each 
year was no greater than in I860. 1 The change is to be 
explained rather by the fact that the farmers sent to the 
market more of their stock than usual. Cattle raising was 
normal, and cattle packing was in its infancy. 

In the nation at large the progress of sheep raising was 
most remarkable, inasmuch as wool was the most impor- 
tant substitute for cotton. The production of wool in- 
creased gradually from 1860, when it amounted to 60,000,- 
000 pounds, to 1865, when the total production was 140,- 
000,000 pounds; while in the latter year there were 32,- 
000,000 sheep in the North, double the number of 1860. 
The Western States shared the progress along with all the 
North. Illinois, the leading agricultural State, in four years 
more than trebled her number of sheep. Ohio, the leading 
wool State, doubled hers. " No branch of business increased 

1 The Report of the New York Produce Exchange for 1873-74 and the Report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1865 give full statistics for hog and cattle 
raising during the war. 
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more rapidly than the domestic wool trade": 1 it grew with 
"gigantic strides." Everywhere the wool-growers were 
very energetic. Their conventions, new associations, and 
jealous rivalry with the wool manufacturers over the tariff 
are characteristic features of the times. In 1865 the Na- 
tional Wool-growers' Association was formed. 2 

So far as crops and herds and flocks are concerned, the 
evidences of great material prosperity in the West are un- 
mistakable. There was unusual activity in all branches 
of agriculture, and, on the whole, unusually large crops and 
large herds and flocks. Other factors, such as prices and 
freight rates, the growing use of agricultural machinery, 
the prosperity of agricultural fairs, increase in population, 
the occupation of new lands, and public agitation in favor 

1 From the Boston Shipping List, January 4, 1865. The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1902, p. 350, gives full statistics for the growth in the pro- 
duction and importation of wool. Ohio in 1854 had 4,845,189 sheep, 3,368,174 
in 1860, 6,305,796 in 1864. The number of sheep in Pennsylvania, 1850-60, fell 
off 12 per cent.: from 1860 to 1864 it increased 76 per cent. In Illinois, 1850-60, 
it fell off 14 per cent.: from 1861 to 1864 there was an increase of almost 300 per 
cent. See Report of the Ohio Commissioner of Statistics for 1865, p. 23, and also 
An Address before the National Association of Wool Manufacturers at the first 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, September 6, 1865, by John L. Hayes, Secretary. 

2 Indiana and Illinois attempted to raise cotton in their borders, despite the 
Northern frosts. Much publicity was given to these trials, and scant success was 
magnified into large achievement; but practically nothing was accomplished. 

In all the Western States the cultivation of sorghum, the Chinese sugar cane, 
introduced before 1860, was greatly extended, with a view to securing a successful 
substitute for the sugar made in Louisiana, upon which they had been dependent 
up to the opening of the war, for regularly one-half of the Southern sugar had been 
consumed there. For example, in 1852 the sugar crop of Louisiana was 321,931 
hogsheads, of which 206,000 hogsheads were exported to the Western States. 
In 1858 the total crop was 362,296 hogsheads, of which the Western States received 
187,339 hogsheads. (See Hunt' 8 Merchants' Magazine, February, 1860.) The 
conventions of the sorghum-growers rivalled those of the wool-growers in number 
and popular interest; but, despite the most persistent experiments, the new cane 
produced only syrup, no sugar at all. Ohio and other States attempted tointroduce 
sugar beets as a new source of sugar, the Ohio Board of Agriculture even going so far 
as to offer a prize of $5,000 for the successful production of the beet sugar. All the 
attempts failed. By 1864 in the West sugar was a luxury. Both in the East and 
in the West prices were high. In Cincinnati the average price per pound, which 
in 1860 and 1861 was $0.06, became $0.20 in 1864 and 1865. Molasses in the same 
period rose from $0.33$ per gallon to $1.35, — for many people prohibitive prices, 
as we may see from the decline in the general consumption of sugar per capita from 
30i pounds in 1860 to 17 and 18 pounds in 1863-1864. In 1861 the consump- 
tion of cane sugar in the United States, excluding the Pacific coast, was 296,950 
tons of foreign sugar and 118,331 tons of domestic sugar : in 1865 the figures were 
345,809 tons of foreign sugar and 5,000 tons of domestic sugar. (See the Report of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce for 1862-63 and for 1865-66.) 
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of increased transportation facilities furnished testimony 
to the same effect. But in the very beginning of the war 
two contrary factors were very strong, the crash of the 
wildcat banks and high freight rates. 

Many banks in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana had, as 
the only security of their circulating notes, the bonds of the 
border and slave States. These bonds secession sent on a 
wild career of decline, which grew worse and worse after 
the opening of actual hostilities. Deprived in this way of the 
means of redeeming their notes, many of the Western banks, 
especially the small ones in the country, closed their doors ; 
and the bonds were sold at auction for the benefit of the note- 
holders. If we say that, on the average, these were sold for 
eighty cents on the dollar, which is a high estimate, the loss 
to the people of Illinois, where the bank-note circulation 
was $12,000,000, was over $2,000,000. Eighty-nine of the 
110 banks of the State were ruined; 39 in Wisconsin, 27 
in Indiana. These failures of the small country banks fell 
heavily on the farmers. 

The losses occasioned by high freight rates were just as 
widespread as those due to poor banking. The enormous 
grain shipments of 1861, accompanied by the closing of so 
many routes seaward, — the Mississippi River, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and, with the coming of the winter, 
the Great Lakes, — found the railroads and other transporta- 
tion lines unprepared. They were new, and had never 
handled heavy traffic. Much freight had to be' turned 
away, and freight rates went up with a bound. The aggre- 
gate freight rate from Chicago to New York via Buffalo, 
by lake and canal, for a bushel of wheat rose suddenly from 
$0.1725 in July until it reached $0.3894 in October of the 
same year, — over 100 per cent, increase, whereas in the cor- 
responding three months of 1860 the customary rise in the 
autumn had been but a little over 66f per cent. The West 
was frantic, but helpless before the transportation lines; for, 
while the freight rates advanced so very fast, the price of 
spring wheat in New York in the same time — July to Oc- 
tober — went only from 72 cents to $1.15, — 50 per cent, in- 
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crease in the wholesale price paid to farmers, to be set over 
against the 100 per cent, increase in freight rates. Press 
and public and State legislatures were loud in complaint. 
Large crops were of no avail to farmers if transportation 
lines took all the profits. 

The sequel is important. In October, 1864, after the 
depreciation of paper money had been constantly raising 
prices in general for almost three years, the freight on a 
bushel of wheat Chicago to New York by Buffalo, via 
lake and canal, was only $0.27, almost $0.12 less than in 
October, 1861, and in not a single month from 1861 to 1864 
was the figure of October, 1861, again reached. On the other 
hand, the price of a bushel of spring wheat in New York in 
the same interval, October, 1861, to October, 1864, jumped 
from $1.15 to $2.35 in July, 1864, $1.85 in October, and 
$2.28 in January, 1865. Similarly, between the same two 
points over the same route, the freight on a bushel of corn 
increased, July to October, 1861, from $0.1581 to $0.3563; 
while the price per bushel of corn in New York advanced 
only from $0.46 to $0.54. But in October, 1864, the same 
freight was $0.2381, while the price per bushel was $1.56 
July, 1864, $1.58 in October, $1.86 in January, 1865. Again, 
in the fall of 1861 the highest price paid for a live-stock car, 
Chicago to Buffalo, was $95; in the fall of 1864 only $130 for 
the largest cars, $105 for smaller ones. But the price of 
live cattle in the latter year was 100 per cent, more than in 
1861, and of live hogs 200 per cent. more. Thus we arrive 
at a most interesting and important result: the prices of 
agricultural products in 1864 and the first part of 1865 were 
100 per cent, to 200 per cent, more than in 1861, while 
freight rates for grain were less than in 1861, and those for 
live stock advanced but slightly. This rise in farm products 
was greater, and lasted much longer, than the rise in freight 
rates. Never had the products of the farm so great a cash 
value. For their crops the farmers were getting not only 
the increased nominal value which an inflated currency 
produced, but in addition the part of this increase, and more, 
which naturally would have been added to the freight rates. 
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This remarkable result, following two good years in 1862 
and 1863, was rich recompense for the losses of agriculture 
in 1861, and a cause of great buoyancy and prosperity. 1 
The amount of debts and farm mortgages paid off during 
the war was vast. 2 

The use of labor-saving machinery on the farms had al- 
ready begun when the war opened, but was largely extended 
during the struggle. Mowers and reapers were yet new : only 
on the largest farms of the West were they common. The 
wheat drill was not common in any section. As soon, 
however, as men began to go to war, the increasing use 
of new labor-saving machinery was as striking a feature of 
farming as were the large harvests. The new devices were 
necessary to make up for the scarcity of laborers. But for 
them, so we are assured from many sources, a large part of 
the crops could not have been gathered. 3 In 1864 over 
70,000 mowers and reapers were manufactured, twice as 
many as in 1862, and many more than in any year before. 
The manufacturers could not supply the demand. But a 
small proportion of these were sold out of the United States. 4 

1 Lest any think that, in the matter of freight rates, I have been deceived into 
accepting gold quotations in 1864 for quotations in paper, I would call attention 
to the fact that the rates for cattle cars are contemporary rates, taken from the 
successive reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. Such contemporary quotations 
were not in gold, but in paper. The grain rates were published in 1873, but are 
substantiated by the contemporary rates as given in the reports of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

For the grain freight rates see the Reports of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for 1872-73, p. 392; for the rates for live-stock cars see the Report 
of the Chicago Board of Trade for 1861, p. 57, and for 1864, p. 68. For the prices 
of wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs see the Aldrich Report of 1893. I have been un- 
able to find the quotations for hogs and cattle in Buffalo. The relative advance is 
shown by the prices in other cities. Beeves, good to prime, live weight, in New 
York rose from $4.90 for 100 pounds in October, 1861, to $11.76 in April, 1865; 
hogs, good to prime, light weight, in New York rose from $3.75 and $4.12^ in 
October, 1861, to $13 and $14.50 in January, 1865. 

2 Recent Financial, Industrial, and Commercial Experiences of the United States, 
by David A. Wells, New York, 1872, p. 25. 

3 See Report of Ohio Commissioner of Statistics for 1865, p. 9; Scientific Amer- 
ican, July 4, 1863. 

4 The Genesee Farmer, June, 1864, gave a list of over 190 companies making 
agricultural machines, — 75 in New York State, 25 in Illinois, 25 in Ohio, 25 in 
Pennsylvania, and many scattering. For the extent of these manufactories see 
Scientific American, February 13, 1864; Country Getleman, May 19, 1864; Rail- 
road Record, May 11, 1865. See also the introduction to the volume on Agriculture 
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The horse-rake was likewise recognized as an efficient 
labor-saving device, and its use was rapidly extended. 
Many new harrows, grain drills, corn planters, and steam 
threshers were put on the market. At the agricultural 
fairs, both State and county, which, with some diminution 
in 1861, were held throughout the war, attended by the 
usual crowds, and meeting with the usual successes and 
failures, the exhibitions of the new machinery afforded 
the chief attraction, and aroused the greatest possible inter- 
est. Only one exhibit compared with them in popularity, — 
another comparatively new labor-saving device, — the sew- 
ing machine. 1 

There was definite increase of population in all the agri- 
cultural States, as shown by the census and by the school 
statistics. Illinois, by the United States census in 1860, 
contained 1,711,915 people, in 1865, by the State census, 
2,141,510,— a gain of 430,000 ? The number of scholars of 
school age rose from 472,000 to 580,000, the number of 
teachers increased by 2,500. 3 Wisconsin in the five years 

in United States Census of 1860. The value of the exports of agricultural imple- 
ments, all kinds, and not only mowers and reapers, was as follows: $611,152 in 
1863-64, $1,385,274 in 1864-65, $1,373,004 in 1865-66, $936,210 in 1866-67. 
(From tables in Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the various 
years.) The Scientific American, February 13, 1864, states that at that time the 
average price of mowers and reapers was $130. This would be $9,100,000 for 
70,000 machines. The exports of all kind of machinery in 1863-64 and 1864-65 
were worth but $1,000,000, average of two years. The mowers and reapers exported 
must have been but a part of this. I have drawn on the filesof the American Agri- 
culturist, Ohio Farmer, Country Gentleman, and Genesee Farmer. 

1 The State fairs, also, after 1861 were maintained as usual. 1 have in my 
possession a mass of material to show the continuation of the fairs, both county 
and State. The files of the Springfield Republican, New York Tribune, and Chicago 
Tribune are valuable on this subject as well as the agricultural papers. In almost 
every account of the exhibits, mention is made of the interest in the agricultural 
machinery and sewing machines. The agricultural press was flourishing in the 
middle and the end of the war. By the end of 1864 the American Agriculturist 
had a circulation of 100,000, — an increase of 100 per cent, over 1861. See the Ohio 
Farmer, January 30, 1864, for the general prosperity of farmers' papers. 

2 Chicago's population increased from 109,260 in 1860 to 178,539 in 1865. 

3 The growth of the schools was very marked, and a common cause of boasting. 
The figures given are from the reports of the State Superintendent of Education in 
the various States. The erection of new school buildings in Illinois was as follows, 
in 1859, 679 new buildings; 1860, 557; 1861, 382; 1862, 321; 1863, 349; 1864, 
528; 1865,510; 1866,612, — thus practically normal activity in this respect in 1864 
and 1865. 
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gained 90,000 population, 47,000 children of school • age 
and 460 teachers. Minnesota, the newest State, gained 
78,000 people, and showed an increase of 900 teachers. Iowa 
gained 180,000 people, Kansas 35,000, and Nebraska 30,- 
000. Aside from natural increase, one source of the increase 
in population was foreign immigration, attracted partly- 
through the active personal efforts of agents in Europe, 
sent out by States, railroads, and private individuals, 
partly through descriptive pamphlets, which were sent 
broadcast. From 1861 to 1865 some 45,000 immigrants, 
on landing in New York, continued their journey to Illinois, 
23,000 to Wisconsin, 7,000 to Iowa, and 5,000 to Minne- 
sota. 1 There were many refugees from the border and 
slave States, especially in Illinois. Although it is impos- 
sible to measure this movement, numerous references in 
the press and in the reports of railroad presidents leave no 
doubt that it was strong. 2 In 1863 it was reported that one- 
third of the land sales of the Illinois Central Railroad were 
to these Southern settlers. 

Then there was immigration from other States, especially 
from the East, where there was a pronounced tendency 
towards depopulation of country districts and small towns. 
In New York State, out of a total of 948 cities and towns, 
there were 505 that decreased in population from 1860 to 
1865, 463 of which had shown an increase in 1860 over 1855. 
In Massachusetts, out of a total of 385 cities and towns, 
197 showed a decrease in 1865 over 1860, and 102 of these 
197 had shown an increase in 1860 over 1855. The same 
conditions existed in Rhode Island. 3 Some of this drift 



1 These figures have been compiled from tables given in the Annual Reports 
of the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New YorK, 1861-65. The work 
of the Mormon missionaries was systematically carried on in Europe throughout 
the war; and the foreign immigration to Utah was quite strong, — 1,941 in 1861; 
3,418 in 1862; 3,561 in 1863; 1,694 in 1864: 1,092 in 1865. 

2 See Annual Reports of the President of the Illinois Central Railroad, 1861-65. 

3 These figures have been compiled from the New York State Census for 1865 
and from the Census of Massachusetts, 1895, vol. i. Most of the decadent towns 
were very small. Of the 505 in New York 393 were under 3,000, 112 between 3,000 
and 10,000, and only 2 over 19,000. In Massachusetts 169 of the 197 decadent 
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of population away from these rural districts of the Eastern 
States was westward. The Secretary of State of the State 
of New York, impressed by the shifting population of that 
State, sent out circulars inquiring the probable causes of 
the changes; and in about 230 replies received we find that 
65 towns attributed their loss to emigration, chiefly to the 
West. 1 Newspapers and railroad reports add their testi- 
mony to the same effect. St. Paul, Minnesota, a typical 
town of 13,000 in the growing sections of Minnesota, in the 
five years from 1861 to 1865 received 2,200 persons from 
other States. 2 

Another strong indication of the growth of population in 
the agricultural West was the constant occupation of new 
lands in every year of war. The Illinois Central Railroad, 
in the counties bordering along its lines, in 1860 sold 
53,841.70 acres, in 1861 102,247 acres, in 1862 87,599 acres, 
in 1863 221,578 acres, in 1864 264,422 acres, in 1865 154,- 
252 acres. 3 These heavy sales were, moreover, not to 
speculators in large amounts, but to a large number of 
holders in small amounts. In 1862 and 1863 approximately 
6,000 buyers, many of them from the Southern and border 
States, took an average of less than 60 acres each. During 
the whole war the counties along the line of the railroad 
grew in population 430,000. In other States — for example, 
in Minnesota — the railroads were actively disposing of their 
lands. 

The State and government lands were also filling up. 
Wisconsin sold 340,000 acres of school lands, swamp lands, 

towns were under 3,000, 28 between 3,000 and 10,000, and only 4 over 10,000. 
The Rhode Island Registrar's Reports for 1865 show that in that State 18 of the 
31 towns decreased in population in 1865 as compared with 1860, of which only 
7 decreased in 1860 as compared with 1850. 

1 See a small pamphlet entitled Preliminary Report on the Census of the State 
of New "¥ork for 1865. (Boston Public Library.) 

2 See McClung's St. Paul Directory and Statistical Record for 1866, St. Paul, 
1866. 

3 The figures are taken from the Annual Reports of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Land Department. The Railroad Journal, each year, published ab- 
stracts of the annual reports of all the principal railroads. 
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and university lands, Minnesota 155,000 acres of school lands. 1 
Under the Homestead Act, by the terms of which the gen- 
eral government gave away to actual settlers, not to specu- 
lators, for a nominal fee, farms of 160 acres each, 140,988 
acres were taken up in the various States and Territories 
from January 1 to July 1, 1863, 1,261,592.61 acres from 
July 1, 1863, to July 1, 1864, and 1,160,532.32 acres from 
July 1, 1864, to July 1, 1865,— more than 21,600 farms 
occupied in two and a half years by permanent settlers. 
Of these homesteads 7,864 were in Minnesota, 2,211 in 
Wisconsin, 711 in Iowa, 1,755 in Nebraska, 3,115 in Michi- 
gan, 2,067 in Kansas, and a smaller number in several other 
States and Territories. The government disposed of much 
land in other ways. There were cash sales amounting to 
one-half of the homestead entries, large gifts to the veterans 
of the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the Mex- 
ican War, and gifts to various railroads and to agricultural 
colleges. 2 

Two contrary movements, tending to reduce population 
in the West, must not be overlooked, — a further migration 
to the newly opened mines west of the Missouri River and 
the formation of armies. In every year of the war there 
was overland travel across the plains to Colorado, where 
gold was discovered in 1858, to Nevada, where silver was 
discovered in 1860, and to Idaho, where gold was discov- 
ered in 1863. The excitement in 1863 and 1864 in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Illinois, over the discoveries in Idaho may 
be taken as typical. Maps, suggested routes, and descrip- 
tive articles abounded in the newspapers of St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and other cities ; and, when the spring of 1864 opened, 
hundreds of prairie schooners started overland westward 
and scores of boats ascended the Missouri River. On a 

1 See the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of School and University Lands, 
Wisconsin, 1861-65; also the Report of the Auditor of the State of Minnesota for 
1865. McClung's St. Paul Directory for 1866 shows that in 1861 326,749 acres of 
public lands were taken up in Minnesota in various ways, 109,526 acres in 1862, 
303,669 acres in 1863, 676,234 acres in 1864, 794,425 acres in 1865. 

2 See the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
1861-65, for the government sales and gifts. 
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single day in the early summer 420 wagons were observed 
to cross the Missouri River at four different points in Ne- 
braska. This represented 2,000 people. In a letter from 
Denver the readers of the Boston Journal were informed 
that 10,000 people were on the road between the Missouri 
River and Denver, all bound for Idaho. A certain judge, 
journeying from Fort Kearney to St. Joseph, declared that 
on no day was he out of sight of wagons, on one day he 
met 400 wagons. 1 It was certainly a strong movement, but 
there were special reasons for it aside from the gold fever: 
first, the disturbed conditions in Missouri, torn as the State 
was by the fierce struggles of radicals and conservatives, 
and harassed by bushwhackers; and, second, the ap- 
proach of the draft. It is significant that the Governor of 
Iowa assumed by proclamation to prohibit any leaving that 
State until after the draft. The rush to Colorado and Ne- 
vada earlier was similar. In 1860, one year after the excite- 
ment in Colorado began, the census takers found 32,227 
people in the Territory. Her estimated population in 1864 
was 75,000. Nothing accurate measures the migration to 
Nevada, although it was roughly estimated that 30,000 went 
there in 1861. Thus through the war there was a continued 
migration away from the leading farming sections. 

All the States and Territories we are considering furnished 
men for the armies. Up to December 1, 1864, Illinois 
raised 197,000 soldiers, Iowa 70,000 up to December 31, 
1864, Wisconsin 75,000 up to December 31, 1864. 

And yet, despite this drain of men, the West grew. Sta- 
tistics of population, immigration, and the sale of new lands 
furnish a body of evidence that cannot be gainsaid. They 
show the arrival of new people, the making of new farms, 
a continued progress in Western agriculture while war was 
raging in the South. It was the new settlers, aided in part 

1 The shipping columns of the St. Louis papers are the basis of the statement 
as to steamers on the Missouri. For the overland movement see the Chicago 
Tribune, June 17, 1864; the Boston Journal, June 17, 1864; and the Daily Mis- 
souri Republican, June 10, 1864. The record of wagons across the river in Ne- 
braska was; at Omaha, 156 wagons; Nebraska City, 131;SPlattsmouth, 90; Brown- 
vffle, 45, — 422 in all. 
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by labor-saving machinery, who reaped the usual crops and 
the annual increase thereto, and clinched the prosperity 
of the West. 

A further illustration of the growth of the West is 
to be seen in the sway of the Western markets over the 
rival commercial cities of the East. The chief aim of the 
seaboard cities, in their attempts to extend their trade, was 
to secure improved transportation facilities westward. 
New York, by the construction of the Atlantic & Great West- 
ern Railroad, secured new connections with the lake route 
at Cleveland, and also with Cincinnati and the South- 
west. In a great ship canal convention, attended by two 
thousand people and presided over by the Vice-President 
of the United States, New York joined her interests with 
Chicago in memorializing Congress to improve, for military 
and commercial reasons, the Illinois and New York canals. 
This she was led to do by Chicago's threat to send her 
grain seaward over the Canadian and St. Lawrence route. 
Philadelphia completed a new railroad to Erie, to com- 
pete with the new Atlantic & Great Western, and, in oppo- 
sition to the Chicago-New York canal schemes, favored 
the improvement of the Ohio River. She also secured new 
connections with Cincinnati and Chicago. Boston, with 
only one road to the West, endeavored to divert the terminus 
of the Grand Trunk from Portland to herself, to tap that 
road at Ogdensburg, New York, to divert the Erie Canal 
traffic at Albany by completing the Hoosac Tunnel, and to 
build a new road to the terminus of the Erie at Newburgh, 
New York. The obvious explanation of the great public 
interest in these and similar transportation projects is that 
the West appealed to all as a valuable market. There was, 
of course, the desire to find a new market to take the place 
of the lost Southern trade, but in this search the transpor- 
tation lines would not have been so eager as they were to 
reach out to the West if the West had not been prosperous. 1 

1 This phase of the subject can be treated in only the very briefest form. It 
would be a large task to develop it and to give all the references. The interest of 
the commercial world in the Western trade and in transportation westward was 
very great. 
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To this survey there is but one possible conclusion. In 
the middle and last part of the war Western farmers en- 
joyed vigorous prosperity; there was steady progress in the 
size of the crops, in the extent of the cultivated area, and 
in population; profits were normal in the middle of the strug- 
gle, and in the last part of it extraordinarily high. The 
Westerners themselves claimed prosperity for their section, 
and the business interests of the East, in their endeavors 
to expand, recorded their belief in the same prosperity. 1 

Emerson D. Fite. 
Harvard University. 

1 Great credit must be given to the national government for its wise and far- 
seeing legislation in favor of Western interests. In 1862 the Department of Agri- 
culture was taken away from the jurisdiction of the Patent Office, where it was 
pinched and inefficient, and set up as an independent bureau. There were the 
Homestead Act and the Agricultural Land Grand Act, and an act in encourage- 
ment of immigration. Colorado, Arizona, Dakota, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana 
were organized as Territories, and Kansas and Nevada were set up as States. Col- 
orado and Nebraska refused statehood. Rich government subsidies were guar- 
anteed to the Union Pacific Railroad, with its branches in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and also to the Northern Pacific. In every year of the war armed forces gave 
protection from the Indians. 

Mitchell, History of the Greenbacks, p. 388, says, 'It is safe to conclude from 
these figures that the farmers of the loyal States were among the unfortunate pro- 
ducers whose products rose in price less than the majority of other articles, and 
that from this standpoint they were losers rather than gainers by the paper cur- 
rency." "It seems very doubtful whether farmers, as a whole, did not lose more 
than they gained because of the price disturbances." This view is based on a study 
of but a single factor, and certainly must be changed by study of the other 
factors bearing on the situation. 



